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San Francisco voters will 
vote on more than 20 citywide 
ballot measures. Some are 
already getting a lot of media 
play, such as Proposition V, 
the proposed “soda tax,” and 
two anti-homeless measures, 
Propositions O and R. 

Others have barely regis¬ 
tered a blip on the electoral 
radar, yet nonetheless would 
determine who gets to remain 
housed in the City, specifi¬ 
cally in affordable housing 
units—or not, if they are 
passed. 

Those would be Proposi¬ 
tions P and U. Under Prop P, 
contracts for affordable hous¬ 
ing projects on City-owned 
land must be put up to bid by 
at least three bidders with 
the one deemed to have “best 
value” being awarded. Prop 
U would remove affordable 
housing requirements from 
the City charter for new devel¬ 
opments and change income 
eligibility limits for afford¬ 
able units. 


But, as political observers 
like to say, the devil is in the 
details. 

And those details would 
favor the San Francisco Real¬ 
tors' Association, which has 
virtually written both mea¬ 
sures. 

These measures would 
stymie the development 
of affordable housing, said 
Supervisor Aaron Peskin at 
an anti-P and U rally at Glide 
Memorial Church on Septem¬ 
ber 7. 

“P is a cynical, pernicious 
proposition aimed at build¬ 
ing less affordable housing,” 
he said. “If we get less [than 
three bidders], we don't get 
affordable housing.” He added 
that developers don't make 
as much on building afford¬ 
able units as they would on 
market-rate ones. 

Passage of Prop U would 
double the minimum income 
eligibility limit for available 
affordable housing units from 
55 percent to 110 percent. A 


family of four earning $56,050 
would no longer be consid¬ 
ered; they would have to make 
at least $112,100. The new 
limits would effectively take 
formerly homeless people, 
veterans, seniors and disabled 
people out of the running for 
these units. 

According to a statement 
from the No on P & U cam¬ 
paign, “the measure forces 
middle and low-income San 
Franciscans to compete for the 
same limited supply of afford¬ 
able housing.” 

The propositions are op¬ 
posed by the San Francisco 
Anti-Displacement Coalition, 
Housing Rights Committee, 
San Francisco Tenants Union, 
Council of Community Hous¬ 
ing Organizations, Senior Dis¬ 
ability Action and, surprising¬ 
ly, the usually pro-developer 
San Francisco Planning and 
Urban Research Association. 

On November 8, vote No 
on P and U. ■ 
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HOMELESS WOMEN 


& THE CHALLENGES THAT WE DON’T SEE 



Often times, when 
members of the public 
think about homeless 
people, they often picture 
an elderly white man. 
Sometimes they may think 
of a man of color, but rarely 
do they picture a woman. 
While women may very 
well experience homeless¬ 
ness at the same rate as 
men—meaning just as 
many have no place of their 
own to call home, they are 
often invisible. They often 
don’t appear homeless to 
passersby, and don’t even 
show up in our annual 
counts of homeless people 
(which is one of the rea¬ 
sons why estimates of the 
number of homeless people 
are inaccurate and under¬ 
counted). They are more 
likely to be couch surfing 
and relying on friends and 
family to take them in. 

They sometimes are forced 
to compromise themselves 
with people they don’t 
trust, and who treat them 
badly. I commonly run into 
women who tell me they 
stay with a batterer, be¬ 
cause he is an enemy they 
know, as opposed to sleep¬ 
ing on the streets with 
other unknown dangers. 


For women, being homeless 
is particularly dangerous. 

According to the San 
Francisco Point in Time 
Count and Survey of 2015, 
which counts the number 
of homeless people in San 
Francisco, one-third of 
homeless people identified 
as female. About one- 
quarter of the shelter beds 
for single adults are for 
women. For women on the 
streets, they find them¬ 
selves in definitively male 
dominated spaces as well. 
For housed women, clos¬ 
ing the door means an end 
to the sexual harassment 
they face on the streets, 
and a breath of relief. For 
homeless women, that 
breath of relief never 
comes. The homeless count 
misses a lot of hidden 
populations, especially 
families with children, 
which make up about 
40 percent of the overall 
homeless population, and 
of whom, in San Francisco 
76 percent of homeless 
families are single mother 
led families. 

“As a single mother 
with two teenage chil¬ 
dren, you always have to 
be overly protective as to 


where you lay your head a 
tight. You are their protec¬ 
tor. That’s one of my strug¬ 
gles—being sleep deprived. 
I try my hardest to be 
indoors with my kids, but 
it gets draining at times, 


not getting any sleep and 
constantly being on the go. 
The kids’ behavior changes 
as well, 'cause there is no 
comfort zone. They feel 
unsafe,” one 40 year old 


homeless mother shared. 

The causes of homeless¬ 
ness among women are 
similar to other popula¬ 
tions: disparity between 
rents and income, lack of 
a social safety net or af¬ 


fordable housing, health 
problems, and poverty and 
a consequent lack of access 
to accumulated wealth. 
However, there is one 
major difference in that 


domestic violence is a lead¬ 
ing driver of homelessness 
among women and women 
with children; nationally, 
approximately a third of 
women cite domestic vio¬ 
lence as reason for home¬ 
lessness. 

Once women become 
homeless, they find 
themselves particularly 
vulnerable to victimiza¬ 
tion, physical, and sexual 
violence. There have been 
many in-depth studies 
on this issue, and while 
findings vary, they all 
tell similar stories. One 
study found in a diverse 
sample that 92 percent of 
homeless women experi¬ 
enced severe physical and/ 
or sexual violence, with 
about just less than half 
reporting sexual abuse in 
childhood and two-thirds 
reporting intimate part¬ 
ner violence in adulthood. 
(Browne & Bassuk, 1997). 

In another study, 9 per¬ 
cent of women reported 
at least one experience of 
sexual victimization in the 
last month alone (Wenzel, 
Koegel & Gelberg, 2000). 
Women who do not have 
custodial children are at 
particular risk of sexual 
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I feel like, when you’re 
a single parent with two 
children, it’s challenging 
‘cause I have to protect 
my children. And I’m very 
petite. People get hurt in 
shelters. Raped. Molested 
and everything.” 

SHAVELL 

A 26-YEAR-OLD HOMELESS WOMAN 
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violence, as they are more 
likely to be forced to sleep 
outside, and the sexual as¬ 
saults of these women are 
more likely to be violent 
and contain multiple sex 
acts (Stermac & Paradis, 
2001). 

As a result, many 
women, in order to en¬ 
hance their safety, are 
forced to trade sex for a 
place to sleep. In a recently 
published UCSF study of 
108 homeless women with 
custody of children in San 
Francisco, 28 percent of 
women reported having 
had sex in exchange for a 
place to stay. 

Homeless women find 
themselves affected by 
multiple layers of trauma. 
They have the trauma of 
struggling to meet their 
basic needs and trying to 
find a safe place to sleep 
combined with multiple 
traumas of sexual and 
physical violence. They are 
often forced to rely on men 
for safety, which also may 
compromise their own dig¬ 
nity and self-determina¬ 


tion. If they are sleeping on 
the streets, they are subject 
to the whims of strangers 
looking for easy prey that 
does not require a lock to 
pick or a window to break. 
The very act of living out¬ 
doors means their health 
will disintegrate over time, 
leading to more vulnerabil- 
ity. 

“I feel like, when you’re 
a single parent with two 
children, it’s challenging 
‘cause I have to protect 
my children. And I’m very 
petite. People get hurt in 
shelters. Raped. Molested 
and everything,” says 
Shavell, a 26 year old home¬ 
less woman. She goes on to 
say, “Everyday is a struggle. 
Even with the police now 
it’s just a challenge every¬ 
day. When you’re an Afri¬ 
can American woman, it’s 
just hard.” 

Homeless women, like 
other homeless people, 
may develop an addiction 
disorder, which is highly 
linked to trauma. Home¬ 
less women who have had 
the awful experience of 


either physical or sexual 
victimization were three 
times more likely to re¬ 
port both drug and alcohol 
abuse or dependence than 
homeless women who 
were not victimized in the 
past month (24.3 percent 
vs. 7.9 percent) (Wenzel, 
Leake & Gelberg, 2000). 


Addictive disorders among 
women, also lends itself 
to increased vulnerability 
and dependency, creating a 
vicious cycle. 

Another side effect of 
homelessness among wom¬ 
en is survival sex and pros¬ 


titution. Rarely a choice, 
this also increases the rate 
of sexual and physical vio¬ 
lence dramatically. 

For women with men¬ 
tal health issues, life on 
the streets is particularly 
challenging. Some women 
may have a mental health 
issue when entering home¬ 
lessness, but homelessness 
itself often forcibly disinte¬ 
grates the mental health of 
women on the streets. They 
are also more highly sus¬ 
ceptible to victimization— 
with almost a third of 
women in a study of home¬ 
less women with severe 
mental illnesses report¬ 
ing at least one sexual or 
physical assault in the last 
month! (Goodman, Dutton 
& Harris, 1995; Goodman, 
Johnson, Dutton, & Harris, 
1997). Multiple traumas 
further disintegrate their 
mental health and impairs 
their functioning. 

A 40 year old home¬ 
less woman commented on 
being a woman and living 
in the shelter, “Sleeping 
in the shelters is just too 


stressful. You’re not really 
sleeping, you gotta keep 
one eye opened. Someone 
will just do something out 
of nowhere. Set you on fire, 
rob you, stuff like that.” 

Another echoes the 
constant feeling of being in 


danger while being home¬ 
less: “The violence is scary! 
People think you’re gang 
related.” 

Women on the streets 
face a lot of challenges 
unique to women as well. 
Lack of regular access to 
hygiene is even more dif¬ 
ficult for women, as they 
struggle without access 
to bathrooms, feminine 
hygiene products, showers, 
and other basic necessities. 
Often, these basic needs 
like pads and tampons are 
not provided at shelters, 
and are incredibly expen¬ 
sive for a woman experi¬ 
encing homelessness. This 
can chip away at a women’s 
dignity in very tangible 
ways, and also can create 
more gynecological health 
issues. The dehumaniza¬ 
tion of women, and the 
societal shaming they face 
has harmful effects on 
their feeling of worth, and 
causes overwhelming feel¬ 
ing of hopelessness. 

These challenges 
are even more difficult 
for transgender women. 


Indeed, social services 
programs often fail to 
appropriately serve home¬ 
less people who are trans¬ 
gender. Homeless women’s 
shelters may refuse to 
accept transgender women 
into their programs, forcing 
them to stay at a men’s or 
general population shelter, 
where their risk of being 
sexually, emotionally, and 
physically harassed sky¬ 
rockets. This has been a 
tense issue between the LG- 
BTO community and some 
religious organizations 
who run homeless shel¬ 
ters, but refuse to support 
accept transgender people. 
Transgender people, and 
transgender women in par¬ 
ticular, face even greater 
discrimination when look¬ 
ing for housing and home¬ 
less services, and are often 
left out of the conversation 
about women’s homeless¬ 
ness. 

All women should have 
a safe and decent place to 
call home, and the solutions 
lay within that very truth. 
In the meantime, ensur¬ 
ing they have a safe place 
to sleep, shower and thrive 
would go a long way. ■ 


FREE SHOWERS 

Commimiry-supporterl showers for all, in Albany, C-A 

Sept 1, 2016 - June 15, 2017 

Thursdays i: 30 - 2 : 30 P m 

No showers 11*24, 12-29, 2-16. 2-23 or 4-13 

Albany Aquatic Center 

1311 Pori land Ave (at Albany High) 

'** Simply register name once for 15 visits, (no 1L> required). 7 stalls available; last shower 2;3U pm, 

V Free towels, soap, shampoo & other toiletrira; nmv snrks/undpnvear free of charge, plus a hand with, 
v Fart it Lpants may not have any legal rest rift ion to be near parks, schools, or playground s. 

V 

Contact? dhwg^sonic.net 
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Aiaoclilion, Church ujl clb£ Corner,. Si Albiuii E-plicepo] Church, and Solono Commnniti r Church 

Supported, hv Albany Aquatic Center, Albany Unified School Dialnci, Solano Cleaning Center,. Dr Brenners, Sali-war, 
AUwify NvigJiLrofr I Mping- NfPghlwra* auJ cumimiuily I* k»f you 
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My brother is homeless. He can 
sleep outside on a bench, break into 
a laundrymat, sleep in shelters. Me, 

I can’t do that.” 

A 44-YEAR-OLD HOMELESS WOMAN 
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ZIP CODE VS. GENETIC CODE: 
HEALTH IN THE TENDERLOIN 


AVNIDESAI 


PREVENTABLE EMERGENGY ROOM VISITS PER 10,000 IN 2009 

445 45Z 



Ch'raLDViTi 


Report from San Francisco Depart of Public Health. 
“Health City Profile.” 2011. 


Nob Hill, Russian NortT Beach. 
Hill,Polk Telegmsh Hill, 
ChinaLuwr 


South of Market Tenderloin, 

Heyes Valley, 
N&rllh Lif Market 


Where you live affects 
the quality of your life. 
Health is not relative, and 
a community is only as 
healthy as its least healthy 
member. In San Francisco, 
your zip code can deter¬ 
mine your health more 
than your genetic code. 

Mark and Jane are the 
same age, are both em¬ 
ployed, and have similar 
families. The only dif¬ 
ference between them is 
that they live in different 
neighborhoods, and even 
then, less than a mile away 
from each other in San 
Francisco. Mark lives in the 
Marina, a wealthy neigh¬ 
borhood that overlooks the 
San Francisco Bay, and Jane 
lives in the Tenderloin, a 
neighborhood whose 2013 
median household income 
was just $24,259. Other 
than the general disparity 
in wealth, this means that 
they have completely dif¬ 
ferent experiences access 
housing, healthy food, rec¬ 
reation, and schools. Think 
about the constant lack 
of sleep someone without 
housing or healthy food has 
to endure, among the many 
other health impacts that 
individuals face with a lack 
of basic resources. If this 
sounds stressful, you’re 
right. This is also bad for 
your health. 

A number of environ¬ 
mental and socioeconomic 
factors contribute to this 
vast disparity, most of 
which have nothing to do 
with an individual’s hab¬ 
its. I can eat as many fruits 
and vegetables as possible, 


but if I don’t have access to 
the proper medical care or 
access to healthy and af¬ 
fordable foods as a diabetic, 
I’m not going to do so well. 

Poor health outcomes 
and disease prevalence is 
exacerbated by a vicious 
negative cycle. 

Poverty increases your 
chance of getting ill be¬ 
cause of: 

• Poor nutrition 

• Overcrowding 

• Lack of access to jobs 
that offer health benefits 

• Lack of quality 
health care 

• Lack of access to re¬ 


liable transportation (to get 
to/from work or the doctor’s 
office). Low-income people 
in the Tenderloin don’t live 
near doctor’s offices or hos¬ 
pitals in San Francisco. 

• Harsh realities that 
may make putting your 
health at risk the only way 
to survive or keep your 
family safe. 

• Living in a neighbor¬ 
hood with greater envi¬ 
ronmental dangers, such 

as chemical exposures or 
noise/air pollution 

Poor health increases 
poverty by: 

• Reducing a family’s 
work productivity 

• Leading families to 
sell assets to cover the costs 
of treatment. This increases 
poverty and their vulner¬ 
ability to shocks in the 
future. 

People who have experi¬ 
enced poverty or homeless¬ 
ness are often deprived of 
the information, financial 
resources, and access to 
quality health services that 
would prevent and treat 
disease. Cultural and social 
barriers can also mean that 
low-income and people 
experiencing homelessness 
use fewer health services, 
which can mean serious 
consequences for their 
health. This perpetuates 
disproportionate levels of 
poverty. 

Living in poverty places 
people in an ongoing envi¬ 
ronment of stress. Poverty 
prevents people from buy¬ 
ing healthy food. This is 


one of the biggest contribu¬ 
tors to poor health in the 
Tenderloin. Many residents 
of the Tenderloin, including 
those relying on CalFresh, 
only have access to cor¬ 
ner stores and mini-marts 
that lack fresh produce or 
healthy food options. On 
average, food stamp benefi¬ 
ciaries live about 1.8 miles 
away from a grocery store. 
Without a vehicle or access 
to reliable public transit 
along with the high price of 
healthy foods, many have 
no choice but to eat what 
is available nearby. So it 
isn’t surprising that lack of 
access to healthy foods also 
contributes higher rates of 
obesity and diabetes. 

Financial insecurity is 
detrimental for both physi¬ 
cal and mental health. The 
mental stress of being poor 
is a major reason that low- 
income people are more 
likely to have high blood 
pressure, cholesterol, and 


become obese or diabetic, 
since long-term stress cre¬ 
ates hormones that compro¬ 
mise the immune system 
and promote weight gain. 
That trend towards poorer 
health actually begins in 
the womb, since mothers 
who are stressed during 
pregnancy are more likely 
to have children who are 
predisposed to develop¬ 
ing diabetes and obesity, 
according to Johns Hopkins 
researchers. Depression and 
mental health problems 
can be passed onto chil¬ 
dren and affect their school 
performance and general 
health. 

The ultimate outcome 
is a shorter lifespan. In 
the Tenderloin, the lead¬ 
ing causes of death are 
heart disease, cancer, and 
unintentional injuries 
or accidents. In 2009, the 
number of preventable 
emergency room visits was 


POVERTY INCREASES YOUR CHANCE OF 
GETTING ILL BECAUSE OF: 

Poor nutrition 
Overcrowding 

Lack of access to jobs that offer health 
benefits 

Lack of quality health care 

Lack of access to reliable transportation 

Living in a neighborhood with greater 
environmental dangers, such as chemical 
exposures or noise/air pollution 

Chronic stress 

Lack of affordable and healthy foods 
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RESOURCES: 


Information on Applying for MediCal: (855) 355-5757 or https:// 
www.mybenefitscalwin.org/ 

Information on Healthy San Francisco (for individuals ineligible 
for MediCal): (415) 615-4555 

Information on Community Clinics: San Francisco Community Clinic 
Consortium, 2720 Taylor St, Suite 430, San Francisco, CA 94133; 
Phone: (415) 355-2222 
Tenderloin Clinics: 

St. Anthony’s, 150 Golden Gate Ave., 2nd floor, San Francisco, CA 
94102, (415) 241-8320; stanthonysf.org. 

Curry Senior Center, 333 Turk Street, (415) 885-2274 main; cur- 
ryseniorcenter.org. 

Tenderloin Health Services, 330 Ellis Street, 6th Floor, (415) 674- 
6140 main; https://www.healthright360.org/agency/tenderloin- 
health-services 

Accessing Healthy Food: http://www.sfmfoodbank.org/get-food 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE 


HEART OF SILICON VALLEY 



My name is Ehb Teng, 
Co-Founder of Diginido 
Labs LLC. I am a proud Bay 
Area native, technologist, 
and social entrepreneur, 
and I have been belea¬ 
guered as of late by my 
own tech startup commu¬ 
nity. 

I had the privilege 
of growing up during a 
time of great innovation 
as I witnessed the entire 
advent of the digital age 
and the growth of Silicon 
Valley. I remember living 
during a moment in time 
when I made play dates 
over a rotary phone, (What 
was a Nintendo?), the mod¬ 
ern computer had not yet 
been invented, the Inter¬ 
net was a fantastical pipe 
dream conjured through 
the myths laid out in sci¬ 
ence fiction books. Hell, 
our televisions still had 
rabbit ears (I'm fully aware 
I’ve just deeply dated my¬ 
self). Then all of a sudden, 
with a seeming blink of an 
eye, a digital explosion tore 
asunder our simple world 
and blew our minds open 
to the possibilities of tech¬ 
nological progress. 

Cell phones, the first 
PC, video game systems, 
communication over mo¬ 
dem (ksssssskaaaaahksh- 
hhhhhksssss, remember 
that sound?), AOL, and the 
World Wide Web. Leap¬ 
ing even further forward: 
Facebook and the advent 
of social media, the first 
smartphones, the first 
iPod, the iPhone, laptop 
computers, the internet 
of things, numerous other 


achievements, and now the 
advent of self-driving cars! 

The digital age forever 
changed me and my entire 
outlook on life. My father 
was an early pioneer in 
CMOS technology (Does 
anyone even know what 
that is anymore?) and he 
exposed me to everything 
tech. I became a budding 
technologist very early 
in life due to his influ¬ 
ence. Even though I went 
through a rebellious phase 
and made a career out of 
music, I never stopped ap¬ 
plying my technological 
leanings. I became an au¬ 
dio engineer and my first 
entrepreneurial endeavor 
was a brick and mortar 


production / recording stu¬ 
dio called Studio E. That’s 
right, I was a brick and 
mortar entrepreneur before 
everyone was just build¬ 
ing apps with zero revenue 
model and calling them 
businesses. I luckily dodged 
the implosion of the Dot 
Com crash due to the suc¬ 
cess of my studio. However, 
the advent and ubiquity of 
cheap Digital Audio Work¬ 
stations (DAWs) caused me 
to shift focus and sell my 
studio. 

I eventually moved 
to San Francisco to be a 
“proper” artist, but shortly 
after moving, I retired from 
the music industry. I had 
become too jaded by cor¬ 
porate shills and watching 
the price of commoditiza¬ 
tion of art take its toll on 
the quality of music being 
produced. After some time 
mentally drifting, I decided 
to marry my love of creat¬ 
ing games and music, and 
reinvented myself into a 
game designer. My first 
official ‘tech’ startup by 
Silicon Valley terms was a 
small gaming studio called 
WRENDO. We raised money, 
we got acquired, we were 
successful by most humble 
measurements. Not a huge 
exit, but enough for me 
to contemplate my next 
move. I decided to commit 
the remainder of my life to 
solving poverty level issues 
like homelessness and hu¬ 
man trafficking. 

It was around this time 


that the new tech boom 
was officially underway 
and the rise of the new 
crop of entitled Tech Bros 
wouldn’t be too far down 
the line. 

In the broadest sense 
of the term, a Technologist 


digital divide for marginal¬ 
ized populations. 

In the broadest sense 
of the term, a Tech Bro is a 
douchebag at an elite level. 
They view technology as a 
way to pad their egos and 
perpetuate a lifestyle of 


U 

Does anyone remember 
when Mayor Ed Lee 
created the massive 
tax incentive program 
commonly known as the 
‘Twitter Tax Break’? In 
2015, the City lost $34 
million in taxes due to 
the loopholes in this tax 
break.” 


is a technology specialist. 
We view technology as an 
impartial tool that can be 
used to solve many dif¬ 
ferent problem areas and 
make improvements to 
society. My team at Digi¬ 
nido Labs works on solving 
issues such as homeless¬ 
ness, human trafficking, 
workers’ rights, and tech 
education for low-income 
students. We are deeply 
committed to closing the 


privilege and elitism with¬ 
out really solving anything 
or creating anything use¬ 
ful. Though they are truly 
convinced they are ‘chang¬ 
ing the world’, they all too 
often perpetuate an elite 
myth and disintegrate com¬ 
munities while congratu¬ 
lating themselves on a job 
well done. 

The current battle for 
the heart of Silicon Valley 
is between these two 
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Photo by Anthony Quintano. San Francisco Twitter Headquarters. 



SILIC ON VALLEY 

I FROM PAGEH 

groups. Or is it? 

By now, we’re very 
familiar with the narrative 
being spun by most me¬ 
dia outlets: The Tech Bros 
have invaded San Francisco 
and turned it into a play- 
land for the wannabe rich. 
There is a great deal of 
truth to this. However, it’s 
important to have a broad¬ 
er historical view and not 
lump all of us technologists 
into this problem. In fact, 
the current housing crisis 
has been underway for the 
past three to four decades 
and much of the blame can 
be put on the shoulders of 
flat legislation and over 
lobbied politicians lining 
their wallets. Does anyone 
remember when Mayor Ed 
Lee created the massive tax 
incentive program com¬ 


monly known as the “Twit¬ 
ter Tax Break”? In 2015, 
the city lost $34 million in 
taxes due to the loopholes 
in this tax break. I’m fairly 
certain that wasn’t the 
fault of us technologists. 

As community leaders, 
the Mayor and his admin¬ 
istration wholeheartedly 
invited tech startups into 
the community. There was 
nothing wrong with this 
in concept. However, how 
they were invited in was 
problematic. 

The tax breaks brought 
in investment money and 
with that came the usual 
bad behavior associated 
with hyper growth and 
elitism. When you come 
into a town and are told 
it’s ok to treat it as your 
own Peter Pan playland, 
then is it no wonder that 
the city would give rise 


to the Tech Bro? It was an 
inevitable conclusion and 
we can place equal blame 
on ourselves for turning a 
blind eye to the policies of 
the Mayor and his adminis¬ 
tration. Perhaps, we didn’t 
willingly ignore the situ¬ 
ation until it was too late, 
but it was a blind spot in a 
community based on free 
love. 

Yes, Tech Bros, suck. 
They suck the equivalent 
of 100 golf balls through a 
mile of hose. 

Yet, they are the end 
product of incredibly bad 
policy put in place. And we 
technologists have taken 
the brunt of the blame for 
these policies and inexcus¬ 
able actions of the few. 

I don’t blame the media 
or public narrative. I get it. 
Deeply entrenched politics 
are hard to report on and 


not as sexy a target as the 
Tech Bros. However, under¬ 
stand that the majority of 
us technologists in Silicon 
Valley are just that, tech¬ 
nologists. And we see what 
the current landscape has 
wrought and we are deeply 
committed to rectifying 
the situation. 

Despite all of the bad 
policy set (Why is Ed Lee 
still mayor?), the Tech Bros 
have come and they are 
here to stay. The true tech¬ 
nologists recognize this 
and we are currently en¬ 
trenched in a battle for the 
soul of technological prog¬ 
ress. We are deeply com¬ 
mitted to helping change 
the narrative of ‘evil’ tech 
startups. 

We see what unchecked 
growth and prosperity for 
the few has done to this 
once alive city. The true 
“locals” and vibrant art¬ 
ists have been pushed out 
by greedy landlords and 
developers to accommo¬ 
date the high priced new 
tenants. Even myself, a 
technologist and entrepre¬ 
neur in the richest place 
in the US, gave up paying 
rent in SF to live in my car 
for three years so that I 
could relegate my finances 
towards starting Diginido 
Labs because I believe in 
our mission to concentrate 
technology only on solving 
entrenched social issues. 

I now live in West Sac¬ 
ramento where my girl¬ 
friend and I bought a 3 bed¬ 
room for the same price as 
the rent we previously paid 
at her tiny studio apart¬ 
ment in the TenderNob. Yet, 
a part of me stayed behind 


in the city by the bay and I 
cannot sit idly by as pover¬ 
ty and homelessness grows 
and becomes institutional¬ 
ized in the richest city in 
America. 

The quiet technologists 
are the unheralded ones 
fighting government sur¬ 
veillance, the ones invent¬ 
ing equalizing technology 
like blockchains, working 
on transparency in politics, 
furthering workers rights 
through transparency in 
the supply chain, working 
towards abolishing human 
trafficking, alleviating 
poverty and homeless is¬ 
sues, advocating for clos¬ 
ing the digital divide for 
marginalized communities, 
challenging the school sys¬ 
tems and fighting for bet¬ 
ter tech education, bring¬ 
ing the internet to poor 
neighborhoods, advocating 
for open and fair source 
technology, and fighting 
for a free and democratic 
internet. 

We do all of this behind 
the scenes without much 
fanfare, while the media 
excoriates us because of 
the loud actions of the Tech 
Bros. 

The technologist com¬ 
munity is out there work¬ 
ing hard to rectify the 
wrongs of society. It’s true, 
we’re not all saints, nor 
are we little devils fly¬ 
ing around vomiting fiery 
poops from our mouths on 
the citizenry. And we are 
definitely NOT defined by 
the Tech Bros. 

We are Technologists 
fighting for the future of 
technological progress for 
an open and free society. ■ 


HEALTH IN THE TL 

r FROM PAGEli 
the highest from Tender- 

loin residents compared 
to other neighborhoods. 

The leading cause of hos¬ 
pitalizations was bacterial 
pneumonia and congestive 
heart failure for Tenderloin 
residents. This is simply 
unacceptable. 

In a progressive city 
such as San Francisco, we 
need to do better in ensur¬ 
ing that every individual, 
regardless of zip code, race, 
poverty, or any other socio¬ 
economic factor, has access 
to healthcare services, from 
prevention to acute and 
chronic care. While 96.5% 
of San Franciscans between 
the ages of o and 64 have 
health coverage, we must 
ensure that the other 3.5% 
of youth, single adults, 
seniors, people with dis¬ 
abilities, people who have 
experienced homelessness, 
and others are getting the 
access to care that they 
need. Health is a human 
right. Let’s ensure our 
people are able to continue 
thriving. ■ 
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WRITER’S CORNER 


If you’d like to share your writing with us, you can e-mail your responses at streetsheet@ cohsf.org or mail to 
Street Sheet 468 Turk St. San Francisco, CA 94102. 

"She knows loss intimately, carries whole cities in her belly.” 

- excerpt from Warsan Shire’s poem “Ugly.” 

Prompt There is a city located inside of one of your organs. Who lives there? What does it 
look like? How did it get there? How does it feel to carry it within you? 

Start a poem starting with the line There is a city inside of my_, built from... 


This writing prompt is brought to you by GHOSTLINES. Ghostlines is a Bay Area collective of poets, artists, and educators 
comprised of Ariana Weckstein, Gabriel Cortez, Isabella Borgeson, Jade Cho, and Natasha Huey. We are committed to using art to 

cultivate empathy. 

http://ghostlinescollective.tumblr.com/ 


COALITION 
ON HOMELESSNESS 


The Street Sheet is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition 
on Homelessness organizes poor and 
homeless people to create permanent 
solutions to poverty while protecting the 
civil and human rights of those forced to 
remain on the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered directly 
drives the Coalition's work. We do not bring our 
agenda to poor and homeless people: They bring 
their agenda to us. We then turn that agenda into 
powerful campaigns that are fleshed out at our 
work group meetings, where homeless people come 
together with their other community allies to win 
housing and human rights for all homeless and 
poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP Every Tuesday at noon 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 
STREET SHEET ORIENTATION Monday-Tuesdayfrom 9 a.m -12p.m. 
STREET SHEET DISTRIBUTION Monday-Friday from 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET 
STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a 
publication of the Coalition 
on Homelessness. Some stories 
are collectively written, and 
some stories have individual 
authors. But whoever sets 
fingers to keyboard, all stories 
are formed by the collective 
work of dozens of volunteers, 
and our outreach to hundreds 
of homeless people. 

Lisa-Marie Alatorre • 
Julia D’Antonio -Chris B 
• Regina Bates • Katie Bernock • 
Paul Boden • Miguel Carrera • 
Mikey Chapman • Kelley 
Cutler • WillDaley • LydiaEly • 
Eva Ebsen-Matthew Gerring • 
Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel • 
Jennifer Friedenbach • 
Lesley Haddock • 

Kama Hess • 

TJ Johnston • Vlad K. • 
Jason Law • Sam Lew • 
Chance Martin • 

Scott Nelson • Irma Nunez • 
Bob Offer-Westort • 
Jesus Perez • Mike Russo • 


THE STREET SHEET IS 
ALWAYS LOOKING FOR 
WRITERS AND 
WRITING 
SUBMISSIONS. 

E-MAIL 

STREETSHEET@COHSF.ORG 
CALL (415) 346-3740 ext. 
309 

VISIT OUR OFFICE AT 
468 TURK STREET 
(between Larkin & Hyde) 


BETTY BEDBUG BY JIM BELLER 


SEPTEMBER 15, 2016 STREET 


SPECIAL 

THANKS 


The staff and volunteers of the Coalition 
on Homelessness thank the following 
STREET SHEET. Your continued support 
has been vital in keeping the STREET 
SHEET on the streets since 1989. 




UNDERWRITERS 

FOUNDATIONS 


Arthur R. Albrecht 
Susan Beard 
Matthew R. Recker 
Ren Bonnlander 
Dan Cawley & Paula 
Baker 

Samuel Chung 
Tim Crawford 
James Decker 
Carl N. Degler 
Lydia Ely 
K.L. Enriquez 
Max Firstman 
Marc Fredson 
Wally Gator 
Marian Gray 
Marian Halley 
Maribeth Halloran 
Kescia Turner Harris 
“Wild Gary” Heater 
David Keenan 
Jodi K. Kingdon 
Brian Leininger 
Jeffrey R.A. Lewis 
Nancy Moss 
Adam Pfahler 
Lore and David Phillips 
Bob Prentice 
Allan QuijanoQuiton 
Toni and Randy Remil- 
long 

William Roth 
Douglas Scheppegrel 
Stella Schtupenheimcr 
ShamsiSoltani 
Brian SooHoo 
Jesse Stout 
Lou and Vida Sullivan 
Julies. Tee 
Gladys Thacher 
Faith Toban 
Paul Walmsley 
Karen and Joe Weis- 
man 

Richard and Dyjan 
Wiersba 
Dani Williams 
Carol Jean Wisnieski 
Merla Zellerbach 
AlannaZrimsek 
Dotti 

The Fool On The Hill 
Nomadic Ground 
Coffee 

Dharma Merchant 
Services 

Anonymous Donor 


Adobe Foundation 
Astraea Lesbian 
Foundation for 
Justice 

Ben and Jerry’s 
Foundation 
Buuck Family 
Foundation 
Calvert Foundation 
Catholic Campaign 
for Human Devel¬ 
opment 

Common Counsel 
Foundation (Victor & 
Lorraine HonigFund) 
Edna Wardlaw 
Charitable Trust 
First Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Church 
of San Francisco 
(Society for Com¬ 
munity Work) 
Harvey and Leslie 
Wagner Foundation 
Hays Family Founda¬ 
tion 

Left Tilt Fund 
Lisa and Lea 
Local Independent 
Charities of 
America 
Lynn Handleman 
Charitable Founda¬ 
tion 

Martin De Porres 
Foundation 
Peace Development 
Fund 

Philanthropic Ven¬ 
tures Foundation 
Rainbow Grocery 
Cooperative 
Ruth and Jerry 
Vurek Fund 
Sappi “Ideas That 
Matter” 

St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church 

The Benevity Commu¬ 
nity Impact Fund 
The San Francisco 
Foundation-An 
Anonymous Advisor 
Unitarian Univer- 
salist Funding 
Program (Fund for 
a Just Society) 



for, i ueoRgD in the 
SHADOWS-SfcO'S# 

TftftiiEft mxs. 

NofeofW 

C/UfteD.' 


































































| photo: jeff spirer http://bangbangphoto | About the artist : If you are a punk and metal music lover and go to live performances, it 
Helping us to reflect on the daily is more than possible that you will cross the path of Jeff Spirer. The way this professional 

photographer and writer make us almost touch, trough his images, the vibes of a live con¬ 
cert, has been long recognized and adopted in the local music scene. Taken mostly at rela¬ 
tive close distance, with expressive angles, dynamic composition, and colorfull lighting, 
their personal take on urban life, the pictures he shoots let us feel the multiplicity of styles and colors of the music. 


About the photo : The Folsom Street Fair is most nota¬ 
ble for people dressed in bondage gear, animal outfits, 
and nothing. Taking selfies is increasingly common 
at the Fair, as with other events. Selfies are taken with 
drag queens, bondage gurus, and Ruff the Perver¬ 
ted Dog, and also just on the street with friends ■ 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 



Address: 


C ity : State: Zi P : 

Phone: Email: 

UNDERWRITER CONTRIRUTION MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter I want to Support the Coalition 

for $50 or more. $ as a Sustainer at $ 

for months. 

Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$25 $50 $75 $10 ° $150 $200 Other $ 

PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD (MASTERCARD OR VISA) 

Card Number: 

Expiration Date: / 

Name on Card: 

(as it appears) 

Signature : 

All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 

Please make checks payable to: 

Coalition on Homelessness. 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL TO: 

Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 









































